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Ix the death of ('yrus Guern.sey Pringle, on the 25th of last May, 
botanical Science lost a collector whose record is unrivalled. We may 
.safely estimate that in his thirty-five years of field work he distrib¬ 
uted to the various herbaria of the world over 500,(K)0 specimens, 
embracing some 2(),()(K) species, about 12 per cent of which were new 
to .science. And his work was superior in quality as well as in quantity, 
his specimens Ix'ing carefully and judiciously selected, and always 
neatly prepared. His dried plants have been often held up as models 


for young collector.s, and largely through his good 


pie the quality 


of herbarium material has been everywhere greatly improved during 
the last thirtv vears. 

C t 

Mr. Pringle' was born in East Charlotte, Vermont, May C, 1838. 
On his father’ s side his ancestry was Scotch Presbvterian; his maternal 

C 4/ ' 

grandfather, .\.sa Harris, was of Puritan stock. Cyrus G. Pringle was 
bred to the simph* but intellectual life of the old New England 
farmer; he was well .schooled at Hinesburg, Vermont, and at Stan- 
bridge, Quebec, and nearly ready for college, when the death of an 
older brother compelled him to aid his widowed mother in the 
management of the farm. 

In early manhood Mr. Pringle became deeply interested in the 
religious and ethical doctrines of the Friends, of whom there were 


' This surname is written ‘ Prindle ’ by members of the family now livinK. Mr. C. 
G. Pringle claimexi to be rt^toring the ancestral form of the name. 
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many dt^voti'd disoipU's in that j)art of Vermont. Their empliasis 
on th(‘ supremacy of conscience, and their uncompromising opposition 
to war and all personal violenct* toward a fellow man found a conf;(*nial 
soil in th<‘ natural t(‘mp(M*amcnt of Mr. Pringle, and he joined the 
Soci<‘ty of Friejids. This action is perhaps to be associated with his 
ititerest in a young woman, who taught school in his ncighl)orhoo«i 
and was a. talented speaker in the meetings of the Friends. To this 
lady, .\huira L. (xn'eiK' of Stark.sl)oro, \ermont, la* was marri<“d 


Februarv 2'). lSh.‘k 

t' 

On the Idth of .Inly following, Mr. Pringh* and two other Quakc'rs 
of Charlotte were drafted for service in tlu* Civil \\ar. He refused 
to permit his uncle, ( a|)t. Hewett, to pay the Sd(M) that wotdd relea.se 
him, r(‘garding it a.s a selfi.sh compromise with principh*. In spite of 
all app(‘als to tho.se in authority, the three men were carried in July 
to the camp for couscrij)ts on Fong Island in Poston Harbor, and 
thre(“ weeks later transported to Cidpepper, \’irginia. In both camp-s 
they w(*re subject(‘d to most barbarous treatment. Among Mr. 
Pringle’s papers has be«*n found a journal that he wrote during this 
terribh* (.*xperience. His story fills 120 pages of commercial note- 
paper, and is of intense interest, not only as an episode of the Ci\ il 
War, but as a psychological study. The effort was made to induce 
him to serv(* in the hosjiitals instead of on the field, and some leaders 
of the Society of Friends approved of this compromise; not so Mr. 




Pringh*. H<* debuted m lus own soul the c|uestion for da\.s, earnestl\ 
praving for the guidance of the Divine Spirit; he visited the hospital 
to see what the service wcnild be; th<*n he put on r(*cord his final 
decision: “No PViend, who is really such, desiring to keep himself 
clear of complicity with this syst(*m of war and to bear a perfect 
testimony against it, can lawfully perform service iu the hospitals 

of the army in lieu of bearing arms. 

The brutal punishments resorted to to compel tlie men to serve are 
a disgrace toour military history. The men were kept tor days in the 
guard house with the vilest of the conscripts— thiev(*s, gamblers, and 
men crazed bvdrink: thev were forced to march with guns strapped 
to tlieir hacks. On October 3(1 Mr. Pringle was tied prone on the 
ground with cords about liis wrists and ankles, in tlu* torin ot the 
letter X. Thus he was left for hours, until ^‘so weak he could hardly 
walk or perforin any nuaital exertion. ” The corporal urged him to 
give up, or worse would follow; e\'en death was thri^atened if he di<l 
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not submit. Mr. Pringle’s only reply was “it cun but givt‘ me pain 
to be asked or recpiired to do anything I believe to be wrong.” His 


tormentors W(*re amazed that he showed so little resentment 


that 


he “wasn’t the least bit ugly.” With a will as uncompierabh 

that of Prometheus he simply endured, and was ready to eiulurt 
unto death. 


^ < I O 


a^ 
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Wh(*n the Secretary of War learned of the case, he ordered the thrt‘e 
incorrigibles sent to Washington. They were there treated with 
marked consideration. Secretarv Stanton told tluan that onlv his 

^ t 

oath of office stood in the way of his giving them a discharge; he 
could only parole them indefinitely. But public di.scu.ssion was so 
heated that this had to be deferred for a few weeks, and the men were 
.sent to Douglas hospital to do merely nominal service. Ev(‘n this 
life with all its freedom was irksome; he “longed to b(‘ released, if 
it be by imprisonment;” his physical strength began to give way, 
and for two weeks he was most of the time confined to the bed. On 
the Gth of Xovember the Commissioner of Agriculture, Isaac Xewton, 
who had taken a deep interest in the Quaker conscripts, presente<l 
their case to President Lincoln at the White House. Moved to 
sympathy he e.xclaimed to Xewton, “ I want you to go and tell Stanton 
that it is my wish all those young men be sent home at once.” A 
little later, while Xewton at the War Department was urgitig the 
Secretary to consent to the parole, the President enter(‘d. “It is iun' 
urgent wish, ” said he. The Secretary yielded, the order for the parole 
was given, and the men started that afternoon for New York. 


The journal concludes as follows: “Rising from my sick bed to 
undertake this journey, which lasted through the night, its fatigues 
overcame me; and upon my arrival in New York I was seized with 
delirium, from which I recovered only after many w(*eks, through the 
mercy and favor of Him who in all this trial had been our guide and 
strength and comfort.” 

In the period between 18G4 and 1880 ^Ir. Pringle was largely 
engaged in the culture and breecling of plants. He had growing at 
one time over a hundred species and varieties of Iris and nearly all 
known species of Lilium. He had a hospital for diseased bidbs, that 
were sent him by florists to be cured by his surgery in the healthful 
climate of \’ermont. But his most successful work was the produc¬ 
tion, through hybridization, of improved varieties of wheat, oats, 
grapes, and potatoes. A recent writer in Science states that “his 
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labors in this fiehl have added many millions to the profits of the 
American farmer.” ‘ 

The latter half of these sixteen years Mr. Pringle became more and 
more engaged in collecting rare native plants both for dealers at home 
and abroad, and for several distinguished botanists such as Daven¬ 
port, Tuckerman and Gray. He thus became deeply interested in 
the study of the flora of ^>rmont. In 187() he discovered the botanical 

4 .- 

treasures of Smugglers’ Notch and re-(*xplore<i the cliffs of Wil¬ 
loughby previously visited by Alphonso Wood. 01 his joy and 
.success in these labors he gave a delightful account in a paper before 
the Vermont Botanical ( lub in February 1897.^ As a sample of his 
charming style, we quote one of the closing paragraphs: 

" It were going beyond the limits of my subject to tell of extended 
trips made during these years to the W^hite Mountains, to join there 
the Faxons, till we became as familiar with those tempest-swept 
heights as with our native fields; or to tell of boat journeys, and the 
ample fruits of such, made in three successive years to the cold fir-.set 
shores of the liOwer St. Lawrence, to the Saguenay low between its 
palisades of giant cliffs, and through the lone lakes and unbroken 
forests of the St. Francis to the St. John of northern Maine; 
periences calculated to fill one with large thoughts, to raise him above 
fear, and to make the modern world of conventions and tads show 

paltry. 

But circumstances were opening the way for wider work in remoter 
fields. In Ft'bruary 1872 Mrs. Pringle .separated from her husband. 
Only a few words need be said of this painful event in his life. Ihe 
wife was zealous to engage in ‘evangelistic work,’ going from place to 
place, ami persistently urged her husband to engage in the work with 
her. But believing that he had neither taste nor talent for it, ht 


ex- 




1 «i c 


persistently refused. She was, mort'over, in poor health, and was 
persuaded that it would be better for h(*r to live with her own mother 
than with her husband’s mother. A formal divorce was obtained 
October Ki, 1877, the wife receiving $2,(KX) alimony and the custody 
of their onlv child, now Mrs. Annie R. Wright. 

4 . ^ • 

In the autumn of 1880 Mr. Pringle made his first trip to the Pacific 


1 We are pleaswl to learn that this pioneer work of Mr. Pringle in pi ant-breeding is 
to be written up by l^rof. Burns of the University of Vermont. 

* Thi.s paper wQhS published in full in the Bulletin of the Torn*y Club 24: 1^50. July 

1S97. 
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slope. He was charged with three commissions: (1) as agent for 
the United States Census Department, to explore the forests of that 
region and to collect data for the final report; (2) as botanical collector 
for the American Museum of Xatural History, to secure wood speci¬ 
mens to complete the famous .fesup ( ollection; (3) to make genend 
collections under the direction of Dr. Asa Gray for a better knowledge 
of the flora of the southwestern United States. He was permitted to 
secure duplicate specimens when practicable, and their sale helped 
to defray the expenses of the trip. The printed list of plants, offered 
for general distribution on his return in 1881, contained about 430 
species, all but 02 from Arizona. 

This general work w'as continued for four years, the collection for 
1882 being still larger and consisting mostly of the plants of Cali¬ 
fornia. The summer of that year he made a long and interesting 
journey with mules into the mountains of Ivower California to .secure 
a specimen of the trunk of I^inua Parryanu, a trip on which Dr. Parry 
was his guide and companion. In 1884 he again for a short distance 
crossed the Mexican borders into Sonora, and his Arizona sets of 083 
species for that year have an aspect decidedly Mexican. 


During all these years Dr. Gray was Mr. Pringle’s ardent friend 


and helper. He styled him “the prince of collectors.’’ He appre¬ 
ciated also his keenness of olwervation, in the detection of hybrids in 
Querctis and Dentaria, in discovering leaf-propagation in the Lake 
C'ress {Radicula aquatica), in noting the presence of cleistogamous 
flowers'in Dahharda repens, the first known instance in Rosaceae, and 
in the discovery that there were two sorts of butternut trees, the one 
sort having staminate flowers two weeks earlier than pistillate, the 
other sort having pistillate flowers two weeks earlier than staminate, 
both sorts thus incapable of self-fertilization, hut well adapted for 
reciprocal fertilization. Dr. Gray aided Mr. Pringle materially in 
securing subscriptions for his sets from European herbaria, and in 
advancing money for needful expenses. Mrs. Grav also loaned him 


sums amounting to about a thousand dollars, which after Dr. Gray’s 
rleath she preferred to have him retain and use in the further prosecu¬ 
tion of the work to which her husband had been so long devoted. 
Near the close of her life she asked Mr. Pringle to call, and destroyed 
in his presence the notes that he had given her. 

Dr. Gray at first kept Mr. Pringle collecting in the arid regions 
north of Mexico, as the latter country was not included in his Syn(»pti- 
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cal Flora of Xortli Am<‘rica. Out from the high peaks along its 
northern hordta- the great collector had often gazed with wondering 
eyes upon tlu* vast, larg(‘ly une.\j)lor(‘d n'gion to the south. In an 
unfinished pajx'r entitled, ‘*()n Me.vican Frails,” he wrote It was 
from the mountains of Southern Arizona, the Santa Rita and other 
mountains, in the early months of 1S81, that I first beheld Mexican 
territory, the rugged heights of Northern Sonora receding crest upon 
cr(‘st in paler and paler hlue hemvith the staring southern sky, a 
land of mystery and of fear.” At last in 1885 Dr. Gray was content 
with Mr. Pringle’s work in the southwestern United States, and 
arranged for him to enter upon the botanical ('onquest of Mexico — 
a labor to which the r<Mnaining twenty-six years of his life were zeal¬ 
ously devoted. By special arrangement he was made botanical 
colhictor for tlu* Gray Herl)arium, and served in that capacity not 


onlv till the death of Dr. Gray in 





but till the death of Dr. 


Watson in 18<.)2. Under the administration of Dr. Rol)in.son, in 
1893 h(‘ was by act of the Corporation appointed Collector on the 
botanical staff of Harvard University, and held that office till the day 


of his death. 

Of the great work that he accomplished for the botany of Mexico 
we may not here speak in detail. He was held in the highest esteem 
bv the scientific and civil authorities of that nation, and mounted 

t 

sets of his collections were from year to year purchased by the govern¬ 
ment. Duplicates have gone into all the great herbaria of the world, 
and his name will ever be illustrious in the history of Mexican Botany. 

From the beginning of his field work in botany, Mr. Pringle took 
great pride in his private herbarium. Into this he always put any 
plant of his own collecting that was especially choice or rare; and 
from the first, he improved opportunities to obtain from other col¬ 
lectors, l)y purchase or exchanges specimens of unrepresented species. 
In 1902 his herbarium contained about 5(),tK)0 specimens, filling several 
nxuns in the old brick farm-hou.se — his birthplace — in East Char¬ 
lotte. That vear it was removed to commodious fire-proof quarters 
in the Williams Science Hall at Burlington. Arrangements were 
made by which it became the property of the University of Vermont, 
but to be under his charge and control during the remainder of his life. 
In the nine years that have since passed, Mr. Pringle has labored 
with incr(*asing zeal for tlui growth of the herbarium, securing large 
Colle<*tions of j)lants from all j)arts of tlx* world. During the last 
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year of his life he added over 20,000 specimens, and the total number 
is now said to he about lor),(MM). Xo nobler monument can be erected 
to his memory than the om* he has himself built in ‘The Pringle 
Herbarium.’ 

Aside from his professional career, Mr. Pringle’s personal character 
was unusually striking and attractive. He was so retiring that many 
of his ac(juaintances failed to understand him. His difKdence and 
shyness seemed to grow upon him till the last, as he became more and 
more absorbed in his work of collecting, and in his ambition to build 
up a great herbarium. To Mr. ('. R. Orcutt, who had travelled with 
him in Alexico, and in recent years wrote him for data concerning his 
life, he replied, “ 1 decided that it was hardly possible for me to comply 
with your reciuest. It would be too painful to write my autobiography. 


Shvnc.ss has become 


habitual with me. Resides 

j y 


my aversion to 


publicity, I am too bu.sy to write much.” His great modesty is 
shown in tlie fact, that though he collected thousands of new species, 
and often confidently recognized them as new, he was never disposed 
to publish a single species on his own authority. 

Mr. Pringle always led the ‘simple life,’ but naturally, without 
affectation. Epicurean pleasures never tempted him; he was as 
innocent of them as a child. He had no u.se for tea, coffee, or alco¬ 
holic beverages, .\fter the death of his mother he prepared his own 
meals, whether in Mexico or Vermont, his diet consisting chiefly of 
bread, milk, eggs, cheese, and fruit. His dre.ss he chose with regard 
to comfort an<l durability, rather than with regard to fashion. Rut 
he was not lacking in esthetic taste; neatness and cleanliness he 
ranked among the virtues. Nothing gave him more joy than a beau¬ 
tiful landscape, or a plant in full bloom or in ideal fruitage. In the 
preparation and mounting of a botanical specimen he was as much 
an artist as a scientist. Rut the fashions and conventionalities of social 
life he did not understand, nor care to understand. 

Mr. Pringle was an extremely conscientious man. His private 
journal during his three months of torture in the army reveals very 
clearly the working of a deeply religious mind, keenly sensitive to the 
claims of duty, and backed up by an indomitable will. In later life 
his religious sentiments were less apparent; but his sense of honor \vas 
always most d(*licate, and his conduct towards his fellowmen thor¬ 
oughly upright and free from all guile. 

Rut the greatest charm in Mr. Pringle’s character was in his kind- 
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liness of heart. He was a man of strong sympathy, not simply for 
one in trouble, bnt for one on whom fortune had smiled. In doing a 
favor for an acquaintance he always .seemed to find sincen* pleasure, 
though he rarely .said so. Mr. Orcutt writes, “Mr. Pringle carried 
consideration for others almost to an e.xtr(*me (were this truly possible); 
and I have seen him select the heavier burden and give his peon 
serxant th(‘ lighter om; to carry.” Scores of similar instances might 
be cited. During the last ten years of his lite he spent thousands of 
dollars out of his small <‘state to help, now a relative, now a friend, 
now a former assistant in what seemed to be a .serious emergency. 
In this he was .sometimes accused of acting with too little regard for 
self-interest. Rut if he failed in worldly prudence, he lived mon* 
closely than most men to the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. 
These f ailings, if they were failings, leaned to virtue’s side. If his 
acts of generosity at times betrayed faults of judgment, the\ were 
faults for which his friends loved him none the less dearly. 


REPORTS ON THE FLORA OF THE ROSTON 

DISTRICT,—XII. 


I'Nr.sLALLY full ami detailed information in regard to the genus 
Care.x is in the hands of the Committe<‘. C'ollections .seem to have 
been verv numerous within our areas, and there are fewer gaps in 
distribution than in any previous report. The list is based on the 
Grav Herbarium, the herbaria of the New England Rotanical (’lub, 
Roston Societv of Natural History, Peabody .\cademy of Science 
at Salem, and Welle.sley ('ollege; also Dr. C. W. Swan’s collection 
(now at Yale I'niversity), and the personal herbaria of C. F. Ratchel- 
der, Judge J. R. ('hurchill, Walter Deane, F. F. Forbes, Dr. (i. (L 
Kennedy, C. H. Knowlton, and R. A. Ware. The files of Rhodok.v 
and the local floras covering the area have been carefully consulted 
for ad<litional reconis. 1 )onbtful reports have been verified, or quot<sl 
with their authority wheix* verification has been impossil)le. 



